THE PRIME MINISTER'S POSITION

papers sent to him there. Though, as we have seen, he had many of the
qualities of a good party leader and excelled in the House of Commons
on non-party issues, he made no attempt to control his colleagues. So
long as he was in Downing Street he was always accessible to his
ministers and was on terms of easy familiarity with them. What is more,
he was intensely loyal to them and they could always be sure of his
support. On the other hand, he was rarely of much assistance to them
when they needed advice. A Prime Minister like Mr Balfour would
listen carefully to a long exposition of a problem, pick on the weak
points on each side of it, and produce a masterly summary which usually
led the departmental minister to the right conclusion. Mr Baldwin had
no such capacity. Sir Austen Chamberlain explained to the present
writer that when the preliminaries of the Locarno Pact were under
discussion at the Foreign Office he took the whole problem to the
Prime Minister, since any further steps in the negotiations would
necessarily bind His Majesty's Government to take some steps, at least,
to meet the German point of view. Mr Baldwin listened carefully, but
at the end his remark was: 'Well, Austen, do what you think fit and
I will support you/ This was no doubt gratifying to Sir Austen, but
what he wanted was a second opinion on the scheme which was being
worked out by the Foreign Ministries; and this Mr Baldwin was unable
or unwilling to give him. Sir Austen's biographer has made the same
point, though somewhat less emphatically:

It was always the custom of Mr Baldwin to allow his Ministers a free hand,
and a Foreign Secretary in his Cabinet was particularly favoured in this
respect, for the Prime Minister had little knowledge of, or interest in, inter-
national affairs. Austen enjoyed, for example, far more freedom both in the
initiation and execution of his policy than had been allowed to Sir Edward
Grey by Mr Asquith, but he could also count, as experience was to prove,
on Mr Baldwin's loyal support in a crisis.1 *

It must not be thought, however, that Mr Baldwin exercised any
greater control in home affairs. A less easy-going Conservative leader
would quietly have ejected Mr Ramsay MacDonald from the National
Government before 1935; but when he again became Prime Minister
internal policy, especially economic policy, was stimulated more by

1 Life and Letters of Sir Austen Chamberlain^ II, p. 246.
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